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204 The Old Testament Student. 

tion to the New Testament, in its exliibition of a most interesting and momentous 
stage in the steady growth of Divine revelation and the kingdom of God on earth, 
as an ancient literature, some of it perhaps the oldest in the world, as running 
parallel with those other ancient literatures now coming to light, and yet in most 
wonderful contrast with them, as a repertory of primitive thought and faith, pre- 
served by special Divine interposition from the corruption and darkness into which 
all in the world beside was plunged, as a memorial of ancient genius, plumed for 
fight by Divine inspiration and guided on its way by attending Divine ministries 
—we are now awakening to the fact that, as all this, our Old Testament is a most 
wonderful book, or, rather library of books. The infidel has done his worst in 
assailing it. Possibly we had consented in some measure to his disparagement. 
We now see that what he found in it as peculiar, and therefore open to attack, is 
peculiar just because it is old ; and that what he did not find in it is a treasure of 
knowledge and faith worth more than all the wisdom of the world beside. — Dr. J. 
A. Smith in Chicago "Standard." 



The respectire "ages" of the Semitic and Indo-Germanic families.— This most 
fittingly leads us to the question of the respective " ages " of those two prom- 
inent families of languages. Not that to the one or to the other is to 
be assigned a longer, more ancient term of existence — for this notion of 
the direct parentage is, as we said, confined to bygone unscientific centuries, 
and to the Delitzsch-Fuerst school : if there be one. But it may fairly be 
asked — and this is by no means a barren speculation — which may have re- 
tained its ancient stamp with greater fidelity, and which thus reflects best the 
shape of its original? And there can be but one answer. The more simple, 
child-like, primitive of the two is, without any doubt, the Semitic. Abstraction 
and metaphysics, philosophy and speculation, as we find them in the Aryan, are 
not easily expressed in an idiom bereft of all real syntactic structure ; bereft fur- 
ther of that infinite variety of little words, particles, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, 
etc., which, ready for any emergency, like so many small living links, impercept- 
ibly bind word to word, phrase to phrase, and period to period : which indeed are 
the very life and soul of what is called Construction. This want of exactness and 
precision, moreover, naturally inherent in idioms represented by words of dumb 
sounds, whose meaning must be determined according to circumstances by a cer- 
tain limited number of shifting vowels, whose conjugations, though varied and 
flexible to an extraordinary degree, yet lack a proper distinction between the past 
and the future (cf. the Hebrew "perfect" and " aorist," which lend themselves to 
almost any tense between the past and future). There certainly is — who can 
doubt it ? — notwithstanding all these shortcomings, a strength, a boldness, a pic- 
turesqueness, a delicacy of feeling and expression about those Semitic idioms 
which mark them, one and all, as the property of a poetically, not to say " proph- 
etically " inspired race. But compare with this the suppleness of Aryan languages 
and that boundless supply of aid that enable them to produce the most telling 
combinations at the spur of the moment ; their exquisitely consummate and refin- 
ed syntactical development, that can change, and shift, and alter the position of 
word, and phrase, and sentence, and period, to almost any place, so as to give 
force to any part of their speech. With all these, and a thousand other faculties 
and capabilities, they might certainly at first sight almost lead one to the belief 
that they must have grown upon another stock— the Semitic— and outgrown it. 
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But discarding this unscientific notion, it cannot be denied tliat they are the 
" younger " of the two. The stage of Eealism, as represented by the former, must 
naturally have preceded that of Idealism, of which the Aryan alone is the proper 
type and expression. The Semitic use of the materiaUstic, " sensual," term for 
physiological and psychological phenomena must be older than the formation and 
common usage of the Aryan abstract term. The name for the outward tangible 
impression which must have everywhere been identical originally with that of the 
sensation or idea connected with it, has remained identical in the Semitic from its 
earliest stage to its final development. It is, in fact, this unity of idea and expres- 
sion, which, above all other symptoms, forces us irresistably to place the Semitic 
into the front rank as regards " antiquity," such as we explained it ; that is, of its 
having retained the closest likeness to some original form of human speech that 
preceded both the other family of language and itself. — From Dtidsch's Lit. Bemains. 
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" Time " in tiie Old Testament.— This " Note " is written for those who read the 
Old Testament in the English translation. The heading "Tense in Hebrew" 
would be more appropriate, but might be misleading. If the reader will open his 
Bible at Gen. xxiii., 11, he will read the words I give thee three times. In 
Abraham's reply (v. 13) occur the words I will give thee. If he will turn to Euth, 

IV., 3, he will read, Naomi selleth a parcel of land. Eead also in Isa. ix., 6, 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; and in Isa. xi., 9, For the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 

Now let it be noted that in the original the verbs which in these verses are 
rendered (1) I give, (2) I will give, (3) selleth, (4) have seen, (5) shall be full are in what 
is commonly called the past tense. It is undoubtedly true that the words "I give" 
in the first case and '■'■I will give" in the second refer to the future, though immediate; 
in the third case we .are confident that Naomi has not already sold her land, other- 
wise it would not still be for sale, at least by her ; we shall all agree that the 
" light " referred to in Isa. ix., 6, is the Messianic time and still many hundred 
years in the future, although our translators have givfen us a literal rendering of 
the tense ; the time in the future to which the words shall be full refer, is deter- 
mined by the context. But in every case cited there is used in the Hebrew what is 
known as the past tense. 

Now let the reader turn to Gen. ii., 6. Sut there went up a mist; Ex. xv., 5, the 
depths covered them; xv., 1, Then sang Moses; Gen. vi., 4, when the sons of God 
came in; Isa. I., 21, righteousness lodged in it; Ps. I., 2, and in his law doth he medi- 
tate; Ex. I., 12, But the mare they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and grew. 
Let it be noted that in the case of every verb translated in these phrases the tense, 
in the original, is that which is usually called future. But how is this possible ? 
The mist referred to went up before the creation of man. Moses sang, and the 
depths covered the hosts of Phaxaoh thousands of years ago. In every case, except 
one, the thought is manifestly of the past. These cases bring fairly to our minds 
the question at issue, the use of the tense in Hebrew, — a question of interest not 
alone to the student of Hebrew, but to every one who would understand the Word 
of God. 



